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Standard Dyes of Uniform Quality 


FAST LIGHT YELLOW---- 


Exceptionally Fast to Light 


KANAWHA CHROME BLACK E H Kk---- 


Soluble, a Jet Black suitable 
for vigoureux printing 


KANAWHA CHROME FAST BLACK D---- 
A Jet Black fast to iron 


KANAWHA CHROME BLUE BLACK 6 B---- 


Soluble and very suitable 
for vigoureux printing 


Also Colors for Cotton, Silk, Wool, Leather, Paper, ete. 


Laboratory Service 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


642-652 Greenwich Street New York City 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Standardization 


AVING ONCE ESTABLISHED A 

STANDARD FOR ANY GIVEN 
COLOR, ALL SUBSEQUENT DELIV- 
ERIES WILL BE UNIFORM THERE- 
WITH. 


THE STANDARD WILL BE MAINTAINED 


Jennings Service 
Guarantees this Feature 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


CONSULT US 


About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 













THE For 
NEWPORT Wool 
COLORS 





Under the name of 
NEWPORT FAST ACID BLACK N2B | 
we are placing on the market 
a product identical with 
PRE-WAR NEROL 2B 
distinguished by excellent 
fastness to 
Washing, Acids and Alkalies 
and particularly adapted for dye- 
ing knitting yarns and slubbing 








TRAM MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. G 
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A Weekly Publication dewoted to 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
‘‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Vol. 9 


IN THE WAKE 


New York, December 26, 1921 


No. 26 


OF THE NEWS 


Dye Probe to Begin Soon—Treasury Dept. to Issue All Dye 
Licenses—Dr. Duisberg Sends Message of Christmas Cheer 


S we carol gaily to press with the 
A Christmas issue of The Rreort- 
ER. we are struck by the remark- 
able way in which dye news keeps up. 
It is scarcely necessary for us to begin 
any reminiscences in order to remind 
the reader that such was not always the 
case. Time was when the industry 
used to go whole months, with Congress 
in session and out of session, without 
turning up anything worth a paragraph. 
3ut nowadays scarcely a week passes 
without two or three items of more or 
less interest popping here and there. 
This is as it should be. It shows that 
coal-tar chemistry is fast taking its 
place in international consciousness. 
For instance, this week it develops 
that the Senatorial dve crusade will get 
under way immediately after Congress 
reconvenes on January 3. The sub- 
committee which will do the probing 
consists of Senator Shortridge, chair- 
man, and Senators Reed and Borah. 
Then, it is announced that the activi- 
ties of the Textile Alliance as a distrib- 
utor of reparation and other imported 
colors has ceased as of December 14, 


and that pending the repeal or nullifica- 
tion of the emergency tariff law by the 
Fordney permanent tariff, licenses for 
all imports will be granted by the U. S. 
Treasury Department, which has hith- 
erto been in charge only of non-repara- 
tion dyes. 

And finally, the New York “Daily 
News Record” prints a communication 
from its Berlin correspondent to the 
effect that Dr. Carl Duisberg, well- 
known Maker of Statements and head 
of the Farbenfabriken vorm. Friederich 
Bayer & Co., of Leverkusen, may visit 
the United States this spring to look 
after some patents held by Bayer, and 
—possibly—-to establish a German dye 
plant within our borders. 

Dr. Duisberg is always interesting. 
He’s so original. ‘Time cannot wither, 
nor custom stale” his infinite variety. 
\t least, Time has never been able to 
as yet. Just now he speaks of Ger- 
many’s sad outlook if the various Allied 
nations don’t stop passing legislation to 
insure each one its own dye industry. 
Let us pause a moment and listen to 
him, as quoted by the “Record”: 











“Foreign boycotts and _ prohibitive 
tariff walls have nullified the impor- 
tance of foreign markets to the German 
dye trade,” he said, submitting the 
German viewpoint, in connection with 
an explanation regarding the purposes 
of a recent conference to consider pro- 
tective measures for the German chem- 
ical and dye industries. 

“The Entente,” he went on, “is now 
trying to destroy entirely the plans for 
the restoration of Germany’s produc- 
tion of peace-time dyes. It is sought 
to limit our outlet solely to our own 
consumption. This means curtailing 
our production to 15 per cent of what 
it was. Our tar products will be prac- 
tically wiped out if these plans are con- 
summated. — 


“In both word and writing there is 
a campaign being waged against this by 
several nations to draw a horrible pic- 
ture to the world of the future possibil- 
ities of the German chemical industry. 
The leaders of this agitation are Francis 
Garvan and Charles Herty, and more 
recently, the English dyestuffs interests, 
though Lefebure, the author of ‘The 
Riddle of the Rhine.’ Every expert, 
however, knows that no chemical in- 
dustry, concentrating on peaceful pro- 
duction, is in a position, without great 
difficulties, to switch over to the mak- 
ing of chemical war products. And 
how could such a production be of ben- 
efit to us, inasmuch as Germany has 
been deprived of all her arms applied 
to chemical uses? All of Germany’s 
chemical factories are under the con- 
stant control of Entente commissions. 


“Tt was only after decades of exper- 
imental work that Germany was able 
to develop her dye industry. Lefebure 
complains Germany has built up an un- 
just monopoly of dyes. detrimental to 
the rest of the world. This is not true, 
because their scientific and cultural de- 
velopment have been furthered by Ger- 
many’s research work. World economy 
is constantly striving to perfect a divi- 
sion of labor inducing each country to 
specialize in its own special field, there- 
by benefiting the rest of the world by 
an exchange of their particular prod- 
ucts. The adaptability of the German 
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people to chemical research and their 
practical application cannot be denied ” 

As head of the newly-organized Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical M#nufactur- 
ers’ Association, Dr. Herty has de- 
clared himself quite in the dark as to 
Dr. Duisberg’s intentions, but sees in 
such a move as the setting up here of a 
German dye plant, if carried out, an act 
of industrial warfare. In a statement 
to the press he declares: 


“T am not in a position to know 
whether or not Dr. Duisberg is planning 
to establish a dye plant in this country, 
but if such a move is made it is an act 
of industrial warfare. 


“To my mind, there could be but one 
interpretation of such a move by Ger- 
man interests. At the present time 
there is being produced over 100 per 
cent more chemical products than can 
be absorbed by the markets of the 
world. The placing of a German plant 
in this country could be considered with 
only one end in view, and that end 
would be to destroy the American in- 
dustry and leave the world markets 
open to Germany. 


“Regardless of the size of the tariff 
imposed upon dyestuffs, this condition 
would still prevail, as the German com- 
pany would operate at a loss, if neces- 
sary, in order to undersell the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. This is industrial 
war, and in warfare there is no count- 
ing the cost. The only remedy is the 
imposition of a selective embargo that 
would prevent the importation of any 
dvestuffs now being manufactured in 
this country. 


“At the present time there are still 
«bout 10 per cent of the dves needed 
by textile manufacturers here that can- 
not be produced by our manufacturers. 
On this 10 per cent I have figures to 
show that German manufacturers are 
bleeding the American manufacturer of 
textiles. Dyes are sold in this country, 
essential products, that can be bought 
for far less in Germany. Our manu- 
facturers are fast filling in the gaps 
and it will be only a matter of time be- 
fore all the needs of the American man- 
ufacturer can be filled by the American 
chemist. Progress would have been far 
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more rapid had the American industry 
been assured of proper protection. 

“The American manufacturer is am- 
ply protected from profiteering by the 
chemist in the event an embargo was 
placed on dyestuffs as the measure spe- 
cifically states that the embargo shall 
hold only so long as the American prod- 
uct is sold at a ‘fair’ price, according 
to American standards.” 


DECLARES HIGH COSTS RE- 
TARDS GROWTH OF AMER- 
ICAN DYE INDUSTRY 


America is losing her foreign mar- 
kets for dyes on account of the high 
costs of operating factories, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gaston Du Bois of St. 
louis. He states that, although the 
quality of American dyes is just as 
good as that of German made dyes, 
it cannot be maintained that our costs 
of production are no higher than 
those of Germany. 

More than half of the American ex- 
ports of dyes in 1920 were to Ger- 


many, Dr. Du Bois declares in the 
current number of the “Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try,” but owing to the inability of 
American makers in 1921 to meet for- 
eign quotations, he declares that Ger- 
many is rapidly recovering those 
markets. 

“If we consider that in 1920, 23 per 
cent of our output of dyes were ex- 
ported,” he continues, “we can readily 
understand that the loss of foreign 
markets added to the preééent indus- 
trial depression must greatly affect 
our industry, and even should a ma- 
jority in Congress understand our sit- 
uation and decide to enact the neces- 
sary legislation to permit the Ameri- 
can industry to supply the home de- 
mand for dyes, we should bear in 
mind that we cannot expect to export 
dyestuffs until we can produce at a 
competitive cost with Germany. If 
we are not able to do so, our volume 
of production must necessarily re- 
main small as compared with the 
German production, and we shall be 





Atlantic Patent Black 


1 the general designation under which ATLAN- 
\ TIC Sulphur Blacks will be sold in the future. 
ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK is made in the 
most modern Sulphur Black unit in America, just 
completed at our Portsmouth plant, which has a 
productive capacity sufficient to take care of the 
larger part of the Sulphur Black needs of America. 
The physical form of ATLANTIC PATENT 
} BLACK is covered by U. S. Patents Nos. 1383071 
and 1383072 issued June 28, 1921, 
Among the noticeable improvements in AT- 
LANTIC PATENT BLACK over our former pro- 
duction, are greater solubility, greater strength 
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and greater brilliancy. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 
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compelled to play second fiddle to the 
German combination. 

“In 1920,” says Dr. Du Bois, “we 
produced 88,263,776 pounds of dyes, 
of which roughly 23 per cent were ex- 
ported ; therefore the home consump- 
tion amounted to 65 or 70 million 
pounds, which exceeds the imports 
of 1914 by 15 to 20 million pounds. 
The pre-war German production of 
dyes was in excess of 200,000,000 
pounds; that is, more than three times 
the — consumed in the United 
States in 1920, and more than four 
times the amourt imported into the 
United States in 1914. 

“We can hope to be a factor in the 
world market only if we are able to 
produce the most important dyes at a 
competitive cost with Germany. At 
the present time our costs of produc- 
tion are two to three times higher 
than in Germany. Ifa certain dye is 
produced in Germany at a cost of 50 
cents per pound, this same dye will 
cost here from $1 to $1.50 to produce 
and in some cases our cost will even 
exceed this ratio. 

“Some of the factors contributing 
to our high costs are well understood, 
and may simply be referred to here 
as: 

“1. Wages and salaries, which are 
to-day about seven times higher in 
the United States than in Germany. 

“2. Volume of production, which is 
inferior in the United States to that 
in Germany, 

“3. Yields and experience, which 
we can concede are generally supe- 
rior in German plants producing dves 
for thirty to forty vears. 


Five ImMportTANT FACTORS 


“There are, however, some other 
important factors influencing costs 


which are not generally fully recog- - 


nized, and the importance of which 
is frequently not fully appreciated 
even by a great maiority of dye chem- 
ists and others responsible for the 
development of our dye industry, and 
it is to these special features which 
offset our costs that I wish to call 
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your attention. These items, which 
are often included in ‘overheads’ are: 

“Depreciation. : 

“Obsolescence. 

“Idle plant cost. 

“Tnsurance. 

“Taxes. 

“A study of these various items of 
cost leads us to the realization that, 
even though the war is over, its effect 
is still felt in these five items of cost 
fully as heavily as at any time since 
1917. 

“Raw material prices, labor, coal, 
and other items of cost have dropped 
during the past year, but the high 
costs at which our dye plants were 
built during the war are bound to re- 
flect on present costs of manufac- 
turer, owing: to these five items. 

“How little consideration is given 
to these points by the average chem- 
ist can best be seen by the manner in 
which he will estimate the cost of 
manufacture of some intermediate or 
dye. We frequently hear the.wildest 
statements made, in all good faith, 
regarding cost figures. There is an 
element of danger to our industry in 
such ill-advised statements, inasmuch 
as frequently the hope of realizing 
profits will induce individuals to un- 
dertake the manufacture of a product, 
and the attempt may result in failure 
and consequent loss. The most high- 
ly trained and intelligent chemist, if 
not fully familiar by years of experi- 
ence with actual cost calculations, is 
more liable greatly to underestimate 
a cost than he is to overestimate it.” 


E. R. SAUNDERS TOINS ATLAN- 
TIC’S SALES FORCE 

E. R. Saunders, of Manchester, N. 
H., has joined the sales force of the 
Atlantic Dyestuff Company, and will 
visit the textile mills located in the 
northern New England territory. 

Mr. Saunders is a Harvard man, 
and was formerly connected with the 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Nashua Manufacturing Company and 
Saunders Dye Works, Inc. His past 
experience renders him well fitted for 
both technical and sales duties. 
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SAYS DYE WASTES HARM 
DISPOSAL PLANT 

As the outcome of a preliminary 
inspection of the sewage disposal 
plant at Phillipsburg, N. J., by a rep- 
resentative of the State Department 
of Health, Town Engineer Tilton has 
informed the town commissioners 
that some effort should be made to 
have the waste from the several in- 
dustries at least partly treated before 
it goes to the plant. 

Mr. Tilton explained that because 
a large amount of dyestuffs finds its 
way to the plant certain machinery 
is rapidly deteriorating. A communi- 
cation was received from Dr. J. C. 
Price, of the State department, in 
which he referred to the plant as be- 
ing in an expegimental state and in- 
forming the commissioners that the 
State department will soon order a 
thorough inspection. 


CLAUDE FRERES SPRING 
COLOR CARD 

The Claude Freres color card for 
Spring, 1922, follows the same gen- 
eral lines as that for Winter. In par- 
ticular, there is a range of six grays 
and six blues which show very little 
change from similar ranges on the 
Winter card, except in names. Other 
tones follow closely those of the Win- 
ter card, which has evidently proved 
its popularity. A set of six of the 
fuchsia colors is new, and shows a 
rich, warm range. This is followed 
by a range of six citron shades, very 
Springlike in character. Six browns 
and six blues are new in shading. 

The remainder of the sixty-six col- 
ors are in threes, and include three 
amethyst shades, three parmas, three 
flames, three corals, three beiges, 
three greens of the emerald variety, 
three salmons, three blue lavenders, 
three yellowish browns and three 
tans. Z 

Except for the six bluet blues, there 
are life and warmth in every color. 
Nearly all are effective by artificial 
light and would make a good evening 
range. The whole card is made up 
to the usual Claude Freres standard. 
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CASSELLA WORKS AT LYONS 
MAY BE LIQUIDATED 


Reports that the German dye 
works of the Cassella company (Man- 
ufacture Lyonnaise des Matieres Co- 
lorantes) are to be liquidated are tak- 
ing on the color of authenticity, ac- 
cording to a recent press report from 
Pdris. 

It is even stated that the public 
almshouse authorities are asking an 
option on the property in case of 
liquidation. The sequestrated prop- 
erty was recently put up for sale, but 
no buyer presented himself at the 
Government figure. The factory is 
now employing about 240 workers. 


During the month of September dye- 
stuffs and dyes to the value of $422,600 
were imported, of which the aniline 
dyes were value at $411,130 and log- 
wood extracts at $9,470. 
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I. Levinstein & Co. 


Incorporated 


281 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth 
af the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased 
contributions appreciated. 
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Domestic subscription, including technical sup- 
plement in 9”x12” size once each month, $5 per 
year. Foreign, $6. Advertising rates on request. 





“AU REVOIR, BUT NOT 
GOOD-BY” 

With this issue, the twenty-sixth of 
its present volume and the one hundred 
and ninety-fifth of its existence, the fa- 
miliar “pocket-size” weekly edition of 
the AMERICAN DyeEsTUFF REPORTER 
will pass from view. 

Beginning next week, with the issue 
dated January 2, its various features 
will be incorporated with the larger 
Technical Section which has hitherto 
made its appearance once a month and 
which will hereafter be published every 
other Monday, making twenty-six com- 
bined issues in all for the entire year. 

It is the belief of those responsible 
for its production that this step will 
give to both subscribers and advertisers 
a stronger, better balanced and more 
serviceable magazine than could be 
achieved by continuing its publication 
in two sections. Once every two weeks 
the reader will receive a standard size 
(9x12) journal of dignified appearance, 
consisting of forty-eight or more pages 
devoted to: 

1. Technical articles of high stand- 
ard, designed to keep the reader abreast 
of the most advanced chemical thought 
and practice, prepared by leading tex- 
tile and color chemists and chemical 
engineers throughout the country. 

2. The complete Proceedings of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists and its present and 
future local Sections, together with no- 
tices of meetings, announcements and 
all news relating to the activities of this 
important organization. 

3. General news of all dye making 
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and dye consuming industries, and of 
the equipment field, as well as editorial 
comment, correspondence, patents, re- 
views and the inquiry department. 

In short, all the best features of both 
Sections of The Reporter will be re- 
tained, and the whole welded into a 
strongly-knit, independent organ, fear- 
ing no individual or group and there- 
fore able to serve its readers impar- 
tially. 

As for the “little Reporter,” as it 
came to be called by many of its friends 
after the appearance of the Monthly 
Technical Section, we should be frank- 
ly sorry at its passing were it not for 
the fact that the spirit which animated 
it is very much alive. It was not old, 
as publications go, its first number hav- 
ing been issued October 8, 1917. In 
that issue, it printed on the first page 
the following statement: 


“This is the initial number of the 
AMERICAN DyeEsTUFF REPoRTER. Here- 
after it will come weekly to your desk. 
It is published in the interests of con- 
sumers and manufacturers of dyestuffs, 
colors and allied chemicals. It aims to 
establish a closer association—a better 
understanding—among all elements of 
this newest of American industries. Its 
mission is worthy: with vour help it 
can succeed. 

the best interests of both con- 
sumers and manufacturers can be 
served if a spirit of trust, confidence 
and mutual helpfulness can be estab- 
lished between all parties at interest. 
To foster such a spirit is the foremost 
aim of The American DyrsturFr RE- 
PORTER. We believe that a magazine 
which will represent only the best ele- 
ments in the field of dyestuffs, colors 
and allied chemicals can, if edited effi- 
ciently, cleanly and fearlessly, do a 
great deal toward promoting a closer 
friendship between consumer and man- 
ufacturer to the end that all elements 
of the trade shall be benefited thereby.” 

Throughout its career it has cham- 
pioned the rights of both parties, and 
has consistently attacked whatever of 
politics or deliberate breeding of dis- 
sension and misunderstanding may have 
threatened to obtrude itself. Whatever 
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its shortcomings, typographical or oth- 
erwise, it has been zealous and fair. 
Often it has sought to do by ridicule 
that which could never be accomplished 
by sober logic. Often it has waxed fa- 
cetious when to have been serious 
would unquestionably have magnified 
the importance of this or that false 
charge. It has tried earnestly in this 
way to present the truth, and to point 
out what was merely sham and cheap 
sensationalism. It has persistently ad- 
vocated nothing more nor less than ad- 
equate protection for the rights of both 
manufacturers and consumers, and has 
stood ready to accept and back up any 
variety of legislation which would ac- 
complish this. Throughout the dye 
controversy it has lifted up its voice 
against any hampering of dye users, 
even in the midst of its most vigorous 
appeals for protective measures. 

And so it will continue t6 do, in its 
new dress. This is no swan song for 
the “little Reporter.” Rather is it a 
paean of rejoicing at its growth and ex- 
tension—and, ves, at its increase in dig- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The publishers of The Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Reporter an- 
nounce the discontinuance of 
the Weekly News Section, to 
take effect immediately. De- 
tails of future plans and poli- 
cies will be found in the ac- 
companying editorial. 





nity! For though its purpose and in- 
tegrity have never been questioned, it 
has lacked, shall we say, stature? It 
was, perhaps, too easily mislaid. 

At all events, we are looking forward 
to its expansion, and while there may be 
a corner reserved for occasional lapses 
—along with the unspeakable G. E. T.! 
—the general tone of this department 
will be more earnest in the belief that 
the work which yet remains to be done, 
and the discussion of new problems 


















afforded proper support and encouragement, 
themselves. 
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TELL THE TRUTH! 


American Chemists and Manufacturers are entirely competent to shape their own destiny if 
without building a “Chinese wall” around 


Why becloud the issues and delude the public with threadbare “war-talk” and similar ‘bunk’? 
Straight-thinking Americans are not afraid of “ 


Embargoes and Licenses simply handicap the American consumer. 
Dyestuff Industry can be effected by tariff rates. 


Our aim is to assist, not handicap, the American consumer. 
Therefore, we are opposed to Embargoes or Licenses and in 
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which will arise thereafter, can be more 
convincingly handled in this way. 

We bespeak for the new REPORTER 
your continued interest and favor. And 
meanwhile we wish you a very Happy 
New Year. 


AMERICA MUST NOT BREAK 
FAITH WITH POSTERITY 
By RicHarp BuCKMASTER 

At the beginning of the European 
War there were only seven firms and 
528 persons employed in the manufac- 
ture of dyes in the United States. 

To-day there are 124 independent 
American dye manufacturers, and 
during the war $200,000,000 was in- 
vested in this industry. 

Taken in itself the manufacture of 
dyes is not a big business, neither is 
it an exorbitantly profitable one. 
But taken from a strategic point of 
view it is one that breathes life and 
safety into the commercial welfare of 
any nation, and the people of that 
nation. 

In this country at the present time 
the industries that are wholly depen- 
dent upon dyes for their successful 
continuation are employing over two 
million men and women, and produc- 
ing over three billion dollars’ worth 
of products each year. 

Prior to the war the American peo- 
ple little realized the worth of the 
dyestuff industry. It appeared that 
they never paused long enough to 
make inquiry regarding the value, 
possibilities and advantages a well- 
going industry of this character 
would afford them. If they had been 
told that more than a thousand colors, 
hues and shades were obtained from 
the products of that sticky residue 
known as coal tar that comes after 
the distillation of gas from coal, they 
very likely would have regarded the 
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sanity of the speaker with a great 
deal of suspicion. If they had been 
advised that the commercial life of 
any country mainly depended on that 
product, they would, perhaps, with an 
equal degree of sincerity, sympa- 
thized with their informant because 
of his apparent mental derangement. 

But if it were clearly proven to 
them that tariff alone will not now 
protect the American dye industry, 
and perforce all the other industries 
so closely affiliated with and depen- 
dent upon it for a continuation of 
commercial life, and demonstrate why 
this condition is a true one, there 
would then be a manifest change in 
their attitude toward this question 
which is of such vital importance to 
the welfare of the American people 
and their industries. 


In the short space of six years the 
domestic dyestuff industry has made 
giant strides toward the goal of its 
own independence. But even so, it is 
not yet sufficiently strong to com- 
pete with a like foreign industry, 
which is subsidized and encouraged 
by a still powerful nation, which has 
most zealously and assiduously de- 
voted more than forty years in the 
founding and building up of one of 
the most gigantic monopolies and 
trusts the world has ever known. 

This overwhelming advantage, to- 
gether with the colossal investment 
at stake, and a market that is glutted 
with sufficient dyestuffs to flood the 
entire world, makes such an attack 
upon a new industry easy and inex- 
pensive. 


The present vital question is not 
that of the great fear of building up 
a giant monopoly in this country, but 
it is a question as to whether or not 
the remarkable achievements made in 
the past six vears along this line by 
the American people shall be forever 
destroyed and come to naught. 

Any other than that of absolute 
safety beyond the danger point would 
be incompatible with the fundamental 
principles of safeguarding a weaker 
and newer industry from the attacks 
of a much stronger one. For Amer- 
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ica to pursue any other course she 
would be breaking faith with pos- 
teritvy, and the immense sacrifices 
that have been made, and the experi- 
ence taught. would have been made 
and taught in vain. 

Should this Colossus be permitted 
to invade our shores, and glut our 
markets with a product that was 
brought into existence by the efforts 
of those who toiled for a wage that is 
little better than that received by a 
pauper: should there be a submission 
to the cunningly devised intrigues of 
of those who have battened on their 
adopted, and our native, soil; should 
we retire shrinking under the lash of 
sinister influences who indulge in 
hypochondriacal forebodings lest sub- 
mission is made to a wanton and 
ruthless competition, there will then 
have been removed those hitherto 
cherished and sacred principles that 
have for so long a time constituted 
the security of the American people 
and American industries.—Cleancrs’ 
and Dyers’ Review. 


PURE VANILLIN IS WHITE, 
STATES MONSANTO CO. 

The following statement regarding 
the color of vanillin crystals has been 
issued by the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo.: 

“Pure vanillin is naturally white in 
color, and therefore any off-color 
(yellow) vanillin is impure. When 
the impurities of yellow vanillin are 
removed by refining, the color of the 
product is white. 
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“While the impurities which give 
to vanillin this yellow color may, in 
certain cases, represent a deficiency 
in vanillin content of only 0.91 per 
cent and in such cases does not sub- 
stantially affect the virtue of the 
product, nevertheless this difference 
is represented by an impurity.” 





NATIONAL OUT WITH NOVEL 
COLOR CARD 


Supplementary Groupings by Fast- 
ness Properties Is Step For- 
ward in Service 

The new color card showing Dyes 
for Cotton, issued by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
marks a new departure in this char- 
acter of service to customers. It em- 
bodies several features which are en- 
tirely novel and which cannot fail to 
be of the greatest possible assistance 
to users of dyes, and which should be 
received with appreciation by all con- 
suming industries. 

For the first time in the history of 
American color card making, there 
has been produced a table of dyeings 
and tabulations ex™laining the fast- 
ness properties of each one of the 
dyes embodied in this sample card. 

These tabulations explain such 
conditions as fastness to washing, 
fastness to light, fastness to acid, 
fastness to alkali, fastness to hot 
pressing, hydrosulphite discharge 


properties, and instead of being sim- 
ply indexed and indicated by numer- 
als, the information is given in good 
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plain language, so that it may be eas- 
ily understood and utilized. 

General directions for the use of 
these dyes for cotton are given, based 
on carefully tried-out tests and proved 
experimentation; and, in addition, 
there have been grouped under sev- 
eral headings those dyes which are 
best adapted to certain purposes. This 
in itself is another novelty in point of 
arrangement. For instance, on page 
15 of this new card a list is given com- 
prising ‘dyes for best fastness to 
washing,” and in this list will be 
found some forty or more dyes that 
may be depended upon in connection 
with this test. 

Under similar headings are also col- 
lected lists of other dyes as of best 
fastness to light, best fastness to acid, 
best fastness to alkali, best fastness 
to hot pressing, dyes most suitable 
for discharge with hydrosulphite, dyes 
most suitable for dyeing in a cool or 
lukewarm bath, and, finally, those 
which are recommended for combina- 
tion shades and subsequent shading, 
as well as for machine dyeing. 

In all, in this interesting color card, 
which is in effect a handy manual for 
the use of the dver, no less than 105 
dyes are shown, represented by 210 
dyeings, two different strengths of 
each dye being given. The general 
make-up and typography of the card 
has been carefully considered, not 
only for its artistic qualities but for 
its convenience as a means of ready 
reference, and there is little doubt 
that it will be regarded as one of the 
best and most up-to-date steps in the 
improvement of service taken by the 
American dyestuff industry. 


The Ray Fabric Mills of the Norfolk 
Woolen Company, at Unionville, Mass., 
was sold at auction to Warren B. 
Lewis, Providence, R. I., who bought 
for other interests. 


The Pioneer Dyestuff and Chemical 
Company, Inc., New York City, has 
moved its offices from 150 Nassau 
Street, to 30 East Fifty-second Street. 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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ARMS LIMITATION FUTILE 
WHEN NOT CHEMICAL, 
SAYS CHOATE 


The futility of disarmament under 
present industrial conditions was em- 
phasized by Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 
counsel for the American Dyes Insti- 
tute, in a recent speech before the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce. 
The meeting was a joint one of the 
Chamber with the newly formed Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Association, of which Dr. Charles 
H. Herty is president. Dr. Herty also 
spoke, along more technical lines, 
on some aspects of the dye industry 
in this country. 


Mr. Choate pointed out the extreme 
importance of the organic chemical 
industry, and cited some reasons in 
proof of his claim, the chief, of course, 
being that the immense difficulties 
that are encountered in the produc 
tion of these coal-tar products neces- 
sitate preparation and equipment that 
permit of the transcending of prob- 
lems confronting other industries. It 
is only after long and patient research 
that the large losses resulting from 
mixing various coal-tar products to 
make colors can be eliminated. That 
elimination has been reduced to a 
minimum by the Germans, but Amer- 
icans cannot yet be adjudged fully 
equipped. In one instance, an ex- 
pensive color when made, only pro- 
duced about 10 per cent what the 
Germans got. After much expcri- 
menting, the yield was suddenly 
raised to 90 per cent by merely slow- 
ing up the mixing paddle by five rev- 
olutions a minute during one process. 

Mr. Choate emphasized the impor- 
tance that organic chemistry can as- 
sume in medicine, and pointed out 
aspirin and salvarsan as two prod- 
ucts already widely known and of in- 
estimable value. The knowledge that 
the human body is hardly more than 
a series of chemical combinations, 
that different secretions are entirely 
chemical and have chemical reactions, 
and that as soon as they are isolated, 
with the progress that is evident in 
research laboratories of different dye 
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plants—one plant alone employs 
about 500 chemists constantly—ill- 
ness will be abolished, he opined. 

The futility of disarmament as long 
as Germany is able to maintain her 
gigantic dye plants was stressed by 
Mr. Choate. Unless other nations 
have as efficient resources in the way 
of poison gas or methods of detection 
they cannot hope to compete with a 
nation as thoroughly versed in chem- 
cal warfare and with as vast resources 
as the Germans have. In the late war 
the Allies took exactly eleven months 
to produce mustard gas with which 
to counterattack. The next war will 
be a chemical war entirely, he 
thought, therefore we must keep our 
dye industry. In the production of 
colors there are some that cannot pos- 
sibly be made and sold at a profit, 
while there are others that can be 
sold at a good gain, and thus manu- 
facturers equalize their losses. Un- 
less there is absolute extlusion of 
German colors, the Germans will un- 
dersell—even give away, if it should 
become necessary for the achievement 
of their ends—those colors that are 
profitable, and thus the American in- 
dustry will be annihilated. Absolute 
protection must be given. and that 
meant exclusion of German dyes en- 
tirely. 


RESEARCH BASIS OF WORK 
AND WAR, DECLARES 
H. E. HOWE 


Waste in industry can be elimi- 
nated, natural resources conserved, 
and the national defense aided 
through science in these crucial times, 
declared Harrison E. Howe in a re- 
cent address before the American In- 
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stitute of Chemical Engineers in ses- 
sion at Baltimore. 


The scientists are joined by the 
Maryland Section of the American 
Chemical Society in their sessions. 
Mr. Howe, who is editor of the “Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry,” had as his theme, “Fun- 
damental Research in Conservation 
and Defense.” 


“The warfare of the future,” said 
he, “seems sure to be of a decidedly 
different character than that which 
was known previous to the World 
War. Those concerned with our de- 
fense in the future are pretty sure to 
think in terms of molecules, atomic 
structure, and perhaps atomic energy, 
rather than in millions of men and 
fleets of battleships. Our most potent 
defense, therefore, lies in knowledge 
to be acquired only through contin- 
ued research. 


“In the mastery of the air, for in- 
stance,” continued Mr. Howe, “chem- 
istry plays a large part. Motor fuels 
for airplanes suitable for combustion 
at high altitudes, the production of 
still stronger and lighter metals for 
construction, the providing of non- 
inflammable gases for dirigibles—all 
involve fundamental research of a 
high order. The development of hal- 
loon fabrics, not easily permeated by 
gases, the production of poisonous 
gases and the invention of masks and 
protective clothing are also essential.” 


Mr. Howe said that not only in the 
realm of industrial waste but in many 
other directions could research bring 
about conservation and thereby add 
to efficiency. He said that science 
could be especially helpful in the 
solving of problems of agriculture. 
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The movement to guard against the 
exhaustion of the soil should be sup- 
fiemented, in the opinion of the 
speaker, by investigations of the ac- 
tual requirements of various types of 
plants. He said that the use of fer- 
tilizers is often based upon more trial 
and error than upon long-time ex- 
periments conducted through the co- 
operation of experts all over the 
country. 

“We still pay far more attention,” 
continued Mr. Howe, “to the effort to 
increase the yield of our crops than 
to the preservation of the fruits of 
our labors after harvest. It is indeed 
surprising that, with all the interest 
in foods, comparatively little has been 
done looking to the elimination of 
dangerous plant diseases which at- 
tack the growing crop and destroy as 
high as 75 per cent of the harvested 
food before it reaches the consumer. 

“The efforts to fix atmospheric ni- 
trogen,” he added, “have been suff- 
ciently successful to show that the 
world will not be starved for nitrates, 
but we are still a long way from 
achieving the fixation by methods so 
simple as those to be found in nature. 
In some directions we have learned 
how to make products that are better 
sujted to our uses than those to be 
found in plants, but our labor seems 
monumental as compared with plant 
processes. So far as we can see, the 
indigo plant produces its dyestuff by 
methods much simpler than our acid 
boiling, alkali fusing, lengthy process 
involving expensive plant equipment, 
time, power and skilled labor. 

“The fight that has been waged 
against corrosion is commendable,” 
said the chemist, “and has brought us 
non-corrodible alloys of merit, pro- 
tective coatings of wonderful quality. 
and has developed effective yet sim- 
ple systems for the protection of wa- 
ter pipes wherein the oxygen of the 
water is satisfied with iron before it 
enters the system. However, rust 
and decay continue and in our haste 
to provide non-corrodible metals we 
have thus far paid practically no at- 
tention to why is corrosion. Much 
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of our work could be classed as engi- 
neering tests rather than an inquiry 
into the fundamentals. The same 
may be said for protective coatings, 
in which field there are still a tremen- 
dous number of basic problems call- 
ing for research. To the best of my 
information most of our paint studies 
have been conducted without refer- 
ence to the different biological char- 
acteristics of the woods to be coated. 


“Several of our industries have 
failed to make the most of existing 
information and have paid practically 
no attention to the part which re- 
search can play in the conservation of 
their raw materials and resources. It 
is but lately that the baking industry 
has been willing to turn to applied 
science as an aid to their thousands 
of vears of experience. The results 
obtained within a few vears have 
been so encouraging that now the in- 
dustry is, prepared to engage upon a 
scientific program of a size beyond 
anything imagined only two years 
ago. Our textile industries are still 
unconvinced as to what’ research can 
do for them. The question of sizing 
and finishing must go back to funda- 
mental facts yet to he established 
with reference to the colloids used for 
the purpose. There is still a need for 
methods whereby cotton can be made 
as warm as wool and as strong as 
linen. Perhaps eventually these 
achievements can be obtained by the 
trial and error method, but there is 
reason to believe that research could 
accomplish the same ends with a 
great saving of time and at a lower 
net cost. 


“What is needed is research on the 
underlying fundamentals. It  fre- 
quently means the establishment of 
physical and chemical constants on 
substances, the history of which is 
known, as contrasted with much of 
the work heretofore done upon such 
samples as might be in hand. IJn- 


stances are known where whole in- 
dustries are or will be in a state of ar- 
rested development until such con- 
stants can be determined. 


“My whole argument can be sum- 
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marized by the statement that a cer- 
tain amount of waste can be elimi- 
nated in industry, natural resources 
can be conserved and broad national 
interests forwarded to a great extent 
by the proper application of our pres- 
ent chemical knowledge. Onur full 
duty as chemists and chemical engi- 
neers cannot be done, however, unless 
we are able to engage upon programs 
of serious fundamental research. 
Without such research we cannot fail 
to limit our usefulness or exhaust our 
capabilities very much as the man at 
the lathe must eventually wear down 
the cutting edges of the tools em- 
ployed unless he can skillfully and fre- 
quently resharpen and temper them.” 


NEW SYNTHETIC SILK AP. 
PROVED BY THE JU. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


The silk gown of the future will be 
made in the laboratory, according to 
chemists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the War Department. 

They have put the seal of Govern- 
ment approval on successful experi- 
ments in perfecting the process for the 
manufacture on a commercial scale of 
synthetic silk, developed by America’s 
new chemical industry built up during 
the war to compete with the German 
world-wide monopoly of the chemical 
and dyestuff industry. 

According to the chemists, the new 
process laboratory silk will have all the 
silkiness of the original article spun by 
the Asiatic silk worm, will be more dur- 
able and can be produced at a lower 
price. They assert that not even an ex- 
pert will be able to determine whether 
the ball gown of the future came from 
the mulberry tree silk farms of China 
or Japan or out of the test tuhes of the 
chemists. The synthetic fabric will 
even have the silken “rustle and swish” 
that characterizes the true silk garment. 

The departed spirit of John Barley- 
corn gave the finishing touch to the new 
fabric, the chemists say. They began 


their experiments by producing in the 
laboratory the exact chemical product 
turned out by the silk worm in his Asi- 
atic cocoon. 


But here they struck a 
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snag. The manufactured silk proved 
brittle and fragile. It would not hold 
together while it was being woven into 
cloth. 

The chemists determined that the se- 
cret law in the “weathering,” which 
tempered the silk worm product, and 
they sought something that would sea- 
son their product. They found it in the 
beverage banned by the Volstead law— 
grain alcohol-—and tests just completed 
have demonstrated that in alcohol lies 
the secret of a synthetic silk that will 
readily take the place of the natural 
product. 


N. Y. TEXTILE SCHOOL OF-.-, 
FERS FREE COURSE IN 
SILK FABRICS 


The New York Evening Textile 
School, under the board of education, 
announces the reopening of its free eve- 
ning classes on silk analysis and con- 
struction. 

The elementary course will give in- 
struction on weave constructions and 
their derivatives; the plotting of them, 
the reed draft and harness draft and 
chain designs on textile paper. The 
identification and the determination of 
the counts of silk, cotton and other tex- 
tile yarns and the recognition of all 
classes of silk and mixed silk goods will! 
be explained. The textile machinery at 
the schoo! now being in operation, the 
throwing, winding, warping, quilling 
and weaving will be demonstrated and 
the students will be taught the theory 
and practice of the mechanical side. 

Actual samples secured in the open 
market of the most popular fabrics will 
be analyzed by each student individually 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
This class of work will be carried out 
most thoroughly and comprehensively. 
Some of the cloths which will be ana-- 
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lyzed this season will be taffetas serges, 
satins, reps, crepes of all kinds and any 
other fabrics which may come into 
vogue or possess any particular interest. 
In the field of calculation will be taught 
how to figure the quantity of raw mate- 
rial for a given vardage and the various 
labor costs which enter into the con- 
struction, such as the throwing, dyeing, 
warping, twisting-in, quilling, weav- 
ing and finishing. 

This course is intended for those in 
the wholesale, cutting-up and retail 
trade as well as for those in the silk mill 
who desire a more intimate knowledge 
of silk manufacture. No special quali- 
fications will be required as the instruc- 
tion will be elementary and progressive. 
This course will be given on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings from seven to 
nine and began on September 19. 

The advanced course, which is in- 
tended for those who attended last sea- 
son, will take up more complicated 
work and later on go into Jacquard 
analysis and design. This course is 
held on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
from seven to nine and opened on Sep- 
tember 20. 

Prospective students and those inter- 
ested may register or obtain further in- 
formation at the Textile School, 124 
West Thirtieth Street, any school eve- 
ning from seven to nine. - 


Major C. F. Johnson has resigned 
from the Brighton Mills and has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant to Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Kuhn, of the Botany 
Worsted Mills. 


Established 1895 
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‘BLUINGS 


Manufactured by 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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Dye-a-Grams 
“Lumber Prices Are Down’”—Head- 
line. That is to say, a wheelbarrow of 
sawdust is now within reach of all! 


—Oo— 


Among English sparrows, the “black 
sheep” of the flock is white. 


— O-- 


What has become of the election 
promise: “Good Times Just Ahead’? 


—-0— 


“Ford Company Orders 100 Big 
Hammers”—Head!ine. Step aside, Op- 
portunity! Let something in that reallv 
can “knock”! 

—-O—- 


Men are known by the company they 
keep—away from! 
—O—- 


Judge Gary says America is facing 
good times. I et’s not turn around! 
—-O— 


If Congress keeps up to present form, 
they’ll soon have to build a new wing 
in which to store the “Congressional 
Records” of the dye controversy. 

-—O— 

Price of gasoline may be down, but 
in some places, we understand, it’s still 
65 cents a drink! 

—O-— 


Few mouths break down from over- 
work—as witness the questions General 
Fries answered. 


—O— 
Presidential implements : 
Washington .... The Hatchet 
Lincoln ........ The Axe 
Roosevelt . The Big Stick 
Witsom ........ The Pen 
Harding ....... The Pruning Knife 
—O— 


Frequently a feather in one woman’s 
hat is a thorn in some other woman’s 
side! 

—O— 
Since the Prohibition blight, 


What do “rounders” do at night? 
G. E. T. 
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For Satisfaction— 


Particular Dyers demand certain standards in 
their raw materials—every time That is why 
Calco is demanded. For, it has always been a 
cardinal principle that with every product of- 
fered quality must be linked with uniformity, 
every barrel the same. 





For Instance—Calco Beta Naphthol 






Calco is known as the leading manufacturer of 
Beta Naphthol. It is the accepted standard as 
a developer for use in conjunction with Para- 
nitraniline and the Diazo Colors by both the 
lake makers and the textile trade in this coun- 
try. One of the largest buildings at the Bound 
| Brook plant is set aside for its production. 
| 






Calico Beta Naphthol cannot fail to meet the 
most exacting requirements and we have no 
hesitation in recommending this product to the 
dyer or lake maker who wants exceptiona! 
results 








A sample will be sent upon request 





THe CaLco ) CHIEMICAL (COMPANY 
pound brook N. J. 
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“National” Specialties 
for the Lake Maker 


The “National” Ine includes a number of dyes possessing 
those special qualities necessary for the production of insol- 
uble and oi! soluble colors 

three of the more recent dyes which give good vields and pre 


cipitate well, are: 


National Alphazurine A-—an acid dye yielding a_ brilliant 
shade of turquoise blues glt possesses the same general 
properties as Patent Blue A, having fair fastness to hght 
and fair resistance to lime and alkali. Manufacturers of 
lithographic and wall-paper inks will find that this partic- 
ular shade cannot be duplicated by the use of any other 


aniline or mineral product. 


National \Wool Orange R Cone.—an acid dye which gives 


fiery red-orange shades. 


National Brilliant Green B Crystals—a basic dye especially 
suitable for the production of tannin lakes for watl-papers 


and coated pavers. 


Samples and quotations gladly supplied by any of our branch 


offices. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 


New York Montreal 
Boston Toronto 
Chicago & = Providence 
Hartford é 3 Philadelphia 
Charlotte San Francisco 








